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THE CONFESSION OF 
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When I first met Frank I thought he 
was conceited and I disliked him. How- 
ever, like most girls, I suspected nearly 
every young man I knew of being con- 
ceited. I used to snub Frank until I dis- 
covered that he liked me. Naturally I 
began to like him. It was several months 
before I saw that he was in love with me. 
Shortly afterward he showed that he was 
determined to marry me. Then I grew 
frightened. For several weeks I did not 
know what to do. To a girl there is some- 
thing terrible in the approach of love. It 
seems opposed to all the reserve bred into 
her from birth. With me the realization 
that I loved Frank came perhaps all the 
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more slowly because he was so persistent. 
I had always thought of myself as happy ; 
but I saw that I had been merely patient 
and that way down deep, I had been lonely. 
I was young enough not to have thought 
seriously about love or about marrying; 
yet I discovered that, unconsciously, I had 
been waiting. When I told Frank that I 
loved him, it seemed as if my life had be- 
come complete and rich and wonderful. 
Strangest of all, everything assumed a 
new relation to me. I felt that I was a 
part of the life of the world. I suddenly 
became a successful woman. I justified 
my existence. 

It is, I suppose, the sense of importance 
that makes so many lovers odious. Per- 
haps Frank and I appeared so. If we did, 
we were punished, that is, I was punished. 
Among all the wonderful memories of 
that happy time, there is one that even 
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now gives me a chill. Some of our friends 
were not glad because we were happy. 
They openly showed they were not glad! 
The realization shocked me. When I 
spoke to Frank about the way one of my 
oldest friends, a beautiful and sympa- 
thetic girl, had been acting toward me, 
he merely laughed as if he knew exactly 
what her behavior meant. Since that time 
I have never referred to the matter or to 
anything like it, with Frank or with any- 
one else. But I have thought of it many 
times. And it has made me ask myself 
this question : ** Is happiness such a rare 
thing that people begrudge it to one 
another ? *' 

To me, leading a rather isolated and 
colorless life, to know that someone lived 
for me and responded to all my feelings 
and thoughts, was perfectly thrilling. 
From the moment of our engagement 
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Frank apparently had only one wish, to 
do whatever I believed to be right, to fol- 
low me in everything, to be my echo. I 
wonder if, during the engagement time, 
many women have the same experience. 
In some cases, it is plainly the woman who 
echoes the man. From the moment that 
Frank showed he loved me, he deferred 
to me in everything. It was not that I 
assumed the advantage. It was he that 
insisted on giving it. And, as soon as we 
became engaged, he acted as if it were 
only right and natural that I should be 
the leader. 

Of course, the slang of the day, which 
tells so much of what people are thinking, 
recognizes that during courtship a man 
regards the woman as an angel or a queen. 
And what happens after the engagement 
leads to marriage has been made familiar 
enough in songs and jokes. But the steps 
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that lead to the change have not been 
seriously traced and explained. And 
there is no recognition that in the change 
lies the tragedy in the life of many a 
woman. 

There are plenty of people, including 
women themselves, who would say that it 
is absurd for any woman to be treated as 
a superior being and the sooner she real- 
izes the truth the better. Here I disagree. 
During engagement I believe that I was 
kinder and more deferential to others than 
I had ever been before. My happiness 
gave me a real humility and a sense of 
my own unworthiness. The trust Frank • 
placed in me made me exaggerate my re- 
sponsibility to him. Often the advice he 
asked for I drew from what I believed to 
be his wisdom. In other words, we de- 
ferred to each other. 

So far as Frank and I were concerned, 
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our engagement was without a blemish on 
our happiness, without a disappointment. 
I doubt if he saw my faults, but I saw his 
and loved him all the more for them and 
I used to find a real joy in laughing at 
them and humoring them. Never once 
did I even wish to complain. In his very 
conceit I found something to love. It 
seemed like a conviction of power. Per- 
haps it was power. Here I believe I touch 
on a fundamental difference between 
women and men during engagement. 
The man does not see the woman's faults ; 
the woman sees clearly the man's faults 
and longs to give him protection and help. 
In the love of nearly every woman for a 
man there goes the feeling of indulgence 
and solicitude. And, either consciously or 
unconsciously, it is to this very feeling 
that, during courtship, the man makes his 
strongest appeal. It has enabled many a 
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weak man to win a strong woman. It has 
saved many a man. It has led many 
couples to disaster. And I believe it is 
the quality that makes the institution of 
marriage possible. 

During our honeymoon, a time of bliss 
such as I had never imagined,, we used to 
become at moments dreadfully nervous 
in each others' presence. Often Frank 
would go away from me and let me re- 
cover myself. I suppose that this symp- 
tom characterizes all marriages. It soon 
disappears. " Some brides return happy ; 
some don't," says an old lady of my ac- 
quaintance. I returned with delight to 
take up my real life with Frank. Won- 
derful as the wedding-journey had been, 
the daily living with him would be even 
more wonderful. I even thought with joy 
of the troubles we should share. That 
was the key to our happiness, our sharing 
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everything. Never again loneliness, never 
again even thinking alone. There was al- 
ways the other, the one who took love and 
gave love! No one who had ever known 
love like ours could let it go. It carried 
with it the assurance of lasting forever. 
Frank thought his business did not jus- 
tify him in taking a little house. He was 
sure, in time, of making a great success, 
and until the tide turned he decided that 
we 'd best live in an apartment hotel. 
Though I should have loved to keep house, 
I eagerly acquiesced. For two years we 
lived very quietly. In the evening I would 
read to Frank or play the piano. He 
spoke less about business, perhaps, be- 
cause, as I assured myelf, it was getting 
to be an old story. Many things we once 
talked over we now took for granted. 
We laughed together just as we had done 
before. 



A REBELLIOUS WIFE 

All the money Frank could get together 
he had put into business. So we were 
often hard pressed for small sums. Frank 
kept warning me to be cautious about little 
things. I had everything that I needed; 
but often I was embarrassed for lack of 
change. This inconvenience I bore as 
cheerfully as I could. It was a pleasure 
to me to deny myself indulgence in small 
purchases such as all women love. Frank 
impressed on me the importance of keep- 
ing our credit good and the advantage of 
securing time in payment. Each month 
he carefully examined the bills while I 
looked over his shoulder. 

The only incidents that marred our 
happiness were sudden and inexplicable 
*^ flare-ups." Occasionally, to our amaze- 
ment, a trifle would make us glare at each 
other like animals and speak bitterly. 
Five minutes later we would express our 
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regret and shame. Soon I perceived that 
* these quarrels were due to nerves and to 
the trials of adjustment. One evening we 
had an argimient that was particularly 
violent and distressing. It ended by 
Frank^s going to bed. I remained in 
the seat where I had been reading and 
for a long time I pretended to myself 
that I was going on reading. Pres- 
ently tears fell on my book. Then I 
said, "How silly all this is! I am mak- 
ing myself suffer and I am making 
Frank suffer, too. I will go and tell 
him that I am sorry." So I stole into 
the bedroom. He was asleep. 

That little experience, not without 
humor as I look back on it, made me first 
realize how differently Frank and I could 
be affected by the same cause. It marked 
the beginning of my uneasiness. Soon I 
stopped reading aloud to Frank, why I 
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A REBELLIOUS WIFE 

can't remember. Little things disturbed 
me. At first the thought of them used to 
be swept away by my delight on seeing 
Frank in the evening. Then, too, there 
would come the feeling that those things 
were accidents and would not occur again. 
In the second year of our marriage, just 
after dinner, Frank would read the news- 
paper till he began to doze. Then he 
would rouse himself and try to be agree- 
able. The effort troubled me. There was 
also the quiet and efficient deciding of little 
details without reference to my wishes. 
And here I felt there was danger. Once 
I said to myself: " Suppose I should tire 
him," and I grew cold. Then I thought 
of the moment when I should discover that 
I was tiring him. Here my sense of hu- 
mor came to my rescue, and I felt better. 
I imagine that many women pass through 
this phase. 
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During most of the first two years 
Frank made me so happy that whenever 
I had any apprehensive thoughts they 
seemed morbid and strange and remote 
from me, as if they were the thoughts of 
some one else. And yet now, as I look 
back, I feel as if during those days of en- 
chantment, a little voice used suddenly to 
whisper to me : " Look out. Look out. 
It is n't going to last. It is n't going to 
last." 

Some people will say : " She was sick," 
or " She was morbid," or " She was a 
fool." But I believe I was a perfectly 
wholesome, healthy woman. It was simply 
that to me happiness was precious. I 
longed to cherish it, to guard it from the 
risk of harm. To Frank, somehow, it 
seemed like a thing for every day use. In 
fact he thought very little about it. He 

accepted it just as some people accept all 
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kinds of fooci, without stopping to think 
whether it is good or bad or well-cooked 
or ill-cooked. Of course, at this time I 
did not realize his point of view. I only 
knew that for him our happiness was part 
of our normal life together, such as many 
other people had and such as all married 
people ought to have. He said something 
of this kind one day and I marvelled. To 
me it seemed as if there never could have 
been such happiness as ours.- 

When Frank began to prosper in busi- 
ness and we decided to take a house we 
had the delight of planning together for 
our home. There were so many things to 
do that my days were crowded. In the 
evening, there were many things to talk 
over. At that period I can't remember 
that I had a doubt or a qualm. In plan- 
ning for the table it was the greatest joy 
to study Frank's taste and to get just the 
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THE CONFESSION OF 

right things and have them perfectly 
served. How I blessed the Lord for let- 
ting us have what we wanted. I took a 
childish delight in seeing Frank eat. At 
first he praised everything. After a few 
weeks he stopped praising and discussed 
only those dishes that he wished to criti- 
cise. Gradually it became plain to me that 
he expected everything in our house and 
in our life to be right, as a matter of 

m 

course. When things went wrong, he 
would become amazed and indignant. He 
never blamed me personally; but, natu- 
rally, his criticisms reflected on my man- 
agement. I tried to follow all his 
suggestions; but only a housekeeper 
knows how hard it is to make everything 
go right. 

Meanwhile, I was happy, awfully happy. 
But I was uneasy, too. How can one be 
happy and uneasy at the same time? 
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Well, a woman can. Often my uneasiness 
actually contributed to my happiness. 
And yet, at moments in the morning, when 
Frank had gone away, I used to run up to 
my room and have a nice, little cry. Often 
I did n't know just why I cried. But the 
reason was in some way connected with 
Frank's starting off for business so 
jauntily, looking so well-groomed and 
handsome and important, and leaving me 
alone to get through the day. Long ago 
I stopped crying. But I still feel the same 
old pain. 

Now I know what it all meant: Frank 
was ceasing to be dependent on me. His 
life was no longer merged in mine. It is 
true that we were husband and wife. We 
lived together. But we were not one as 
we had been before. Our minds were not 
one. Our engagement had been more of 
a consecration than our marriage was or 
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could ever be. The world thinks of 
marriage as a man and woman living 
together, sharing each other's destiny, and 
rearing children/ But all that is largely 
physical, of tremendous importance, but 
only contributary to the deeper relation 
which is essentially spiritual. Our 
engagement had been a perfect spiritual 
marriage; our marriage was becoming a 
sort of partnership, not unlike a business 
partnership. 

During our engagement, Frank told me 
everything that happened to him. He con- 
sulted me about complications that came 
up, usually personal. Often he said that 
my advice kept him out of trouble. Occa- 
sionally he would telephone and ask me 
to come down town and take luncheon. I 
knew almost as much about his work as 
he did himself. Several of the men in the 
office I met and the little colored boy Frank 
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A REBELLIOUS WIFE 

was so good to, used to come to see me. 
It seems absurd that I should have cared 
deeply when those little attentions dropped 
out of my life. But their disappointment 
was the chief sign that Frank was going 
back to a life of his own. In future he 
would have two lives, one with me, one 
wholly apart from me. He never told me 
not to call him up during business hours or 
not to go to his office; but I felt that he 
wished me to avoid doing those things. 
And I saw or I fancied that I saw that to 
his associates a wife was not nearly so 
interesting a person as a sweetheart ; she 
was a necessary incumbrance, a creature 
who could easily become a nuisance if she 
did not take care. 

When we had been married two years, 
Frank had practically ceased speaking to 
me of his business affairs. To my aston- 
ishment I saw that, though he enjoyed 
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business, he did not enjoy his associates. 
He despised nearly every man he worked 
with, even his partners. Later I discov- 
ered with amazement that there was in 
Frank a deep well of bitterness and con- 
tempt for practically all the men he had 
ever done business with. Nevertheless^ 
it was business that supplied the main- 
spring of his life. He could not possibly 
have conceived of himself without think- 
ing of business. And he used to speak of 
business, business as it is now conducted 
I mean, as one might speak of air or any of 
the elemental things of the earth. That 
men had made business just the thing it 
was, never occurred to him. If he could 
not relate a thing to business he despised 
the thing. Whenever I urged him to do a 
thing he did not care to do, he was ready 
with one remark, which, as a reasonable 
woman, he felt would at once make me 
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acquiesce : " Why, that would interfere 
with business/' 

In spite of our prosperity, I still had to 
be very careful in spending. Frank ex- 
plained that he had to use as much money 
as he could in business. I had very little 
money for myself and the monthly bills 
began to be so distressing that I looked 
forward to them with dread. Sometimes 
I told little untruths to avoid resentment 
or criticism. When I asked for a regular 
allowance, Frank became indignant. 
" Don't you have everything you want? '' 
he asked. It was impossible for me to 
argue while he spoke and looked at me 
like that. 

It was at this period that I knew my 
first child was coming. That is a sacred 
and a terrible time in a woman's life. It 
develops an intensification of her deepest 
relations. Then, of all times, it is impor- 
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tant for a husband to be tender. Frank 
was tender ; he was good. But he did n't 
understand. Often my condition made me 
exacting, whimsical. He didn^t know it 
was my condition. And sometimes he was 
severe, just, as he made perfectly plain, to 
do me good. Never once did he show 
that he even suspected how hard I tried 
to control myself and how often I resisted 
an almost overpowering impulse to call to 
him to help and comfort me. We would 
sometimes sit together and be miles away. 
It is only fair to say that just then he was 
tormented with anxieties about business. 
But in my sickness I used to ask myself 
what business was compared with human 
life. I see now that I was wrong. But oh, 
how wonderful it would have been if Frank 
had pretended that I was n't wrong and if 
he had been more patient. I should never 
have forgotten. 
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I was too ill to feel the thrill of Joy that 
comes to a mother on hearing her child's 
first cry, and for several months I was 
lifted from place to place, a pall on the 
household. And yet I believe I could have 
recovered more quickly if I had once felt 
sure that Frank was bearing the trial 
cheerfully, gladly, for my sake. 

On my recovery I faced a new life. 
Henceforward everything I did was in 
some way to be related to our boy. My 
husband's attitude toward me changed. I 
was the mother of his child. In a thou- 
sand ways he expressed the change, with 
a frankness implying that he recognized 
in me a greater distinction. And yet, 
though I loved my child dearly, and though 
I rejoiced in the miracle of our having a 
child, I was not wholly pleased. In 
Frank's new manner there was a sugges- 
tion of greater authority, of sure posses- 
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sion, of the right to make stern exactions. 
Soon I saw that through the child he felt 
that our home had acquired a sort of com- 
pletion. Now he had a family. He 
became the man in his own house. At 
times his way of asserting himself as the 
man in his own house used to throw me 
into almost uncontrollable irritation. 

For the next five years we went through 
the most dreadful agonies with our child. 
He was delicate and the usual number of 
children's diseases he took hard. Worst 
of all, he had to undergo a terrible opera- 
tion. Never shall I forget the anguish 
of that operation time. Our doctor casu- 
ally told us that the boy would be better 
off in the mountain air. I believed that 
home was the best place for him. But 
Frank overruled me. Then followed fif- 
teen months in the country, fifteen months 
of miserable isolation. Each Saturday 
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Frank would come up and stay till Mon- 
day. Meanwhile I nearly perished. At 
times it seemed as if my soul died. I 
tried to divert myself with music and with 
reading. Occasionally some woman friend 
would come and make me a little visit. 
Perhaps I read too much. I know I 
thought far too much than was good for 
me. Sometimes I wonder if women ought 
to think seriously at all. 

I can fancy readers of these words, 
women, too, saying : " What an unnatural 
mother. Didn't she have any love for 
her child ? '' Yes, I loved my child so 
passionately that the fear of the pain he 
suffered and the dread of more sickness, 
with possible death, used to drive me 
almost frantic. But the child was not 
enough to fill my life. As an intelligent 
woman I longed for companionship and 
for understanding. Even in the visits of 
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my husband I had little satisfaction. His 
pleasure in the fine way in which the doc- 
tor's advice was working out used to 
exasperate me. The burden of the experi- 
ment fell not at all on him. Once I asked 
him if it was n't hard for him to be with- 
out me at home. He raised his eyes and 
said : " Why, of course, it 's hard." And 
in the words there was reproach. I let the 
subject drop and I never complained. He 
was going through tremendous business 
deals and making a great deal of money. 
He told me that business often kept him 
down town till midnight. So it was really 
a convenience, having me in the country. 
I knew just how his evening work was 
done, over dinner-tables at clubs, in clouds 
of tobacco smoke and among luxurious 
appointments, while I sat in the moun- 
tains, reading by a lamp, alone. 

Perhaps I ought to have accepted my 
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task in a finer spirit. A better woman 
might have been more patient. Many 
women would have been glad to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of a child. There 
are some women who, the instant they be- 
come mothers, are apparently nothing but 
mothers. But I was still a wife and I was 
a civilized woman with a mind and a 
nature clamoring for interests and occu- 
pations that a child could not supply. I 
believe, too, that my being something be- 
sides a mother, made me a better mother. 
I could have borne my exile with more 
cheerfulness if I had felt that Frank even 
understood how hard it was for me and 
if I had believed that he, too, would have 
made as hard a sacrifice for our boy. But 
Frank had the faculty of making his duty 
coincide with what he wished to do. In 
his mind, however, what I wished to do 
must have no relation with what I ought 
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to do. Of course, I realized fully that in 
the reward of his activities I shared, that 
is, in part of the reward. He occasionally 
reminded me that he was working for me 
and for our boy. He was n't. He would 
have worked just as hard if he had been 
a bachelor. He worked because he loved 
achievement, conquest, making other 
people do as he wished and, most of all, 
because he enjoyed being important. I 
could have loved him more if he had made 
some sacrifice of success, which meant 
himself, for the sake of our happiness to- 
gether. Most of all, I could have loved 
him if he had been a failure. I actually 
envied women who were married to fail- 
ures, to men who had to lean on them and 
be sustained by them. 

Oh, I was ugly at this time. But I 
didn't become rebellious till I went back 
to the city, with my boy rugged enough to 
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go to school. My life with Frank appar- 
ently began as before. But it was really 
different. He had developed an air of 
expecting everything to be done for him, 
of being beyond the reach of harm, that 
is, of being absolutely independent. He 
openly showed his amusement at things 
that did not inspire his interest and respect. 
I took up my life feverishly. I longed to 
live in an atmosphere of stimulating inter- 
ests. Toward all my little doings Frank 
assumed an air of tolerant contempt. The 
people who came to our house bored him 
unless they were business men like himself, 
and, of course, successful. His manner 
with nearly everyone was superior and 
patronizing. For a while I tried to force 
myself to discuss with him the things I 
cared for. Often I saw that he didn't 
know what I was talking about Often 
he ridiculed. Gradually I ceased to try 
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to depend on him. Once I had longed for 
his return in the late afternoon. I remem- 
ber perfectly the winter evening when I 
shivered at the sound of his key in the 
latch. 

All this is horrible. But its commonness 
is my justification for setting it down here. 
With me the situation was simply this: 
During courtship Frank had fancied that 
he was in love with his ideal, and he loved 
me for being his ideal. I had seen him as 
he was and I loved him for what he was. 
After the first year or so of married life 
he did not care for his ideal. He wished 
me to be something else. He actually re- 
sented my trying to go on being what he 
had wished me to be. And I began to 
resent his attitude toward me and almost 
to hate him for what he had developed 
into. 

I don't mean this. I don't hate Frank. 
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I have never hated him. It is my love for 
him that ftiakes me unhappy. If I did n't 
love him, I shouldn't care so much. A 
few months after I returned to the city he 
had an illness of several weeks. I nursed 
him through it devotedly, unfalteringly, 
with all the tenderness I was capable of. 
Now I am going to say something that 
many people will dispute : when a woman, 
one who really is a woman, has once truly 
and deeply loved a man, she can never 
wholly stop loving him. For that man she 
will always feel a certain tenderness. I 
still have a great tenderness for Frank. 
And I have, too, an even greater pity. 
Perhaps I pity him chiefly because he 
has never for one moment suspected how 
I felt toward him. He could not possibly 
conceive of my being rebellious. If he 
were to read these words it would not oc- 
cur to him that I could have written them. 
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In spite of all his shrewdness, which makes 
him see so clearly into the weaknesses of 
business men, he has never doubted my 
loyalty. I could have friendships with 
a dozen men and he would not raise a 
question even in his own mind. That con- 
fidence is dear to a woman, even if she 
knows that she does not deserve it. In 
one way I do deserve it. Never, for an 
instant, have I been attracted to another 
man. And yet I believe I could easily love 
another man. I could even love two men 
at the same time, one of the two being 
Frank. At this point perhaps I become 
shocking. Merely to love two men at the 
same time is scandalous in a woman. Yet 
many men can and do love more than one 
woman at the same time. 

No. I am rebellious; but I am not 
wicked. I am not even in danger. I long, 
miserably and hopelessly, for love such as 
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I knew it when Frank and I first loved 
each other. But I shall never have it 
again. I am still fairly young and Frank's 
success enables me to wear beautiful 
clothes and I believe I am considered an 
attractive woman. So it would seem that 
I might easily be drawn into an interest in 
some other man. But on every side, at 
every step, I am hedged about, protected. 
In the first place I am considered a very 
lucky and a very happy woman. This 
gives me a certain aloofness. My husband 
is a personage; as his wife, I am a per- 
sonage, too. No man from outside can 
even come near me. In our American life 
there are virtually no friendships between 
women and men^ no close friendships, I 
mean. The chance of ever meeting a sym- 
pathetic man and our falling in love with 
each other is so remote as not to be worth 
considering. 
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There is one subject that stands like a 
ghost between Frank and me. More chil- 
dren! Frank would like to have a large 
family. I once heard him say to a woman 
friend of mine that he would enjoy see- 
ing a dozen of his children seated around 
the table. My friend thought the remark 
highly commendable. Indeed Frank made 
it with an air that showed he considered 
it commendable himself. Perhaps I shall 
be at once condemned when I say that it 
made my flesh crawl. In itself the idea 
was dreadful to me, and then to hear it 
expressed by Frank with such compla- 
cency! It apparently never entered his 
head that to me those children would 
mean paying a terrible price ! Then, too, 
he had no thought of the responsibility 
we should both take upon ourselves. I 
know, of course, that by high-minded 
philanthropists and by preachers of the 
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gospel it is almost invariably regarded as- 
the highest function of woman to bring 
children into the world. The more she 
brings, through the honorable door of 
matrimony, the more to her honor and 
glory — in theory. What may happen to 
the children after they get here, what may 
happen fo the mother while they are com- 
ing and later, is generally ignored. Some- 
times a concession is made, however, in 
speaking of the woman's sufferings as 
noble or as a sacrifice to the race. Since 
the birth of my child all such talk has 
filled me with horror and — yes, I might 
as well speak the truth — with resentment. 
I, for one, refuse to be a careless breeder 
of children. I, for one, in this matter, as 
well as in other matters, shall take thought 
for the morrow, both for the sake of my 
children and for my own sake. To me, as 
to many another woman, the bearing of 
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a child means suffering of an intensity 
that most men have no conception of. The 
risk of death I care little about. I am not 
afraid of death. But the risk of death in 
life, of going on living, crippled in body 
and in flerves and in mind, I regard with 
terror. I refuse a second time to make 
such a sacrifice for the race. I made it 
once because I knew no better. Now I 
know, and I rejoice in the chance of pro- 
claiming my knowledge and its effect on 
me. 

My child is both my joy and my cross. 
He brightens my life ; he also fills it with 
apprehension and dismay. On all sides I 
see pitfalls for him, within him and with- 
out, — sickness, temptation, forces for evil, 
— all foes to his happiness and those about 
him. I have asked myself a thousand 
times what right I had to bring him into 
existence, to start him on the long pil- 
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grimag^ of life. Try as I may I can give 
him little protection. And what I believe 
to be protection may, in my blindness, ulti- 
mately work for his harm. How can I 
tell? Always, even when he was a frail 
child, I realized that, flesh of my flesh as 
he had once been, birth had made him a 
creature apart. Close as I might press 
him to my breast, devotedly as I might 
cover his body with mine, he would still 
be far away. And as he has grown older 
this sense of his isolation from me and 
from all his fellow-creatures has steadily 
increased. I have striven to keep as close 
to him as I could, never to betray the least 
lack of sympathy with him, to show that 
I could understand even when he went 
wrong. And yet, steadily, he has grown 
away from me. I suspect that I am 
touching here on the experience of many 
mothers. They suffer and they say noth- 
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ing and their silence adds to their suffer- 
ing. Truly mothers are strange and 
wonderful creatures. I can say that who 
feel myself to be one of the least worthy 
of mothers. 

My life with Frank has become utterly 
prosaic. Our problems are all practical. 
One of the worst comes from my use of 
money. Frank cannot understand why I 
need ready money. To get it, I have to 
resort to all kinds of shabby expedients. 
I have not as yet sunk to the depths of 
those women who rifle their husband's 
pockets, nor have I been tempted to do as 
a woman of my acquaintance does, enter 
into a conspiracy with my dressmakers to 
have the bills over-charged so that I may 
take the difference. I live luxuriously, but 
I can never rid myself of the uncomfor- 
table feeling that our way of living is a 
pretence and that I am dependent. I be- 
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lieve that a great many wives suffer acutely , 
from the feeling of dependence. The hap- 
piest women I know are widows whose 
husbands have left them property. It is a 
real pleasure to me to see them enjoying 
their independence, spending their money 
just as men do. " I date my real life from 
the time of my husband's death," says a 
clever woman of my acquaintance whose 
husband made her scrimp while he was 
alive and left her a fortune. And yet she 
loved her husband. Often we don't realize 
our chains till they fall off. There are 
unnecessary miseries that many women 
patiently accept as inevitable. Under our 
American system wives are at the mercy 
of their husbands. In theory it is a beau- 
tiful system, even ideal. It relies on the 
magnanimity of men. It has justly given 
American men a reputation for being gen- 
erous. But it offers men all kinds of 
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^ chances to be tyrannical and petty. I envy 
the women who are not dependent on their 
husbands' generosity for money. 

But it is not alone in money matters 
that wives have to resort to treachery. 
There are so many other inducements. 
Indeed — the life of many a woman is a 
long pretence. The marvel is that there 
is so much truth left in us. There are 
matters that come up with Frank and. me, 
matters of great importance, which Frank 
cannot possibly understand. Long ago I 
ceased trying to make him understand and 
now I generally yield. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the matters are so serious that, to 
avoid trouble, I fall back on deceit. 

Most women that I know are more or 
less afraid of their husbands. Their best 
defence is lying. Some women act with 
their husbands nearly all the time. A 
friend of mine who believes she is happy, 
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unconsciously betrays her joy whenever 
her husband goes away from home. Dur- 
ing his absence she grows prettier. She 
blooms. All deceiving women, however, 
end by deceiving themselves. They res- 
olutely turn away from the truth and live 
in unreality. Many women who are made 
to suffer by their husbands would deny 
that they suffer, and believe that they 

didn't suffer. 

I know a woman who complains that, 

though she knows her husband loves her, 

he has ceased to be " in love '' with her. 

All women will appreciate the distinction. 

It is very real to the woman when she 

meets the change. Then is the time of all 

times when she needs to use her common 

sense. It may be that there are men 

who, from marriage till death, remain " in 

love '' with their wives. If there are any, 

I doubt if there are many. Most men 
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soon lose the habit of being in love. All 
the other habits of life tend to destroy it. 
And inevitably they adopt toward their 
wives the matter-of-fact ways that they 
employ with the rest of the world. They 
forget that it is the nature of women to 
look for tenderness from those to whom 
they have given up everything, even their 
most sacred reserves. And here comes 
the contradiction that leads to so many 
tragedies in marriage. Though romantic 
love may disappear from the hearts of men 
the sex attraction remains. But without 
tenderness the manifestation of this at- 
traction becomes horrible to women, re- 
pulsive. Then men marvel and grow 
resentful and bitter. Often they turn 
away and give to other women the devo- 
tion they deny their wives. Here I am 
dealing with one of the horrors of modern 
marriage. Perhaps it has at all times 
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been a horror; but for the highly civil- 
ized, sensitive woman of to-day it has a 
peculiar poignancy. Women seldom refer 
to it, even to one another, in spite of their 
passion for turning every experience of 
life into speech. But I know that in many 
a highly-respected home it is the skeleton, 
the cause of the most dreadful anguish. 
Men believe that it results from the 
squeamish nature of women and from the 
higher education. It may in some cases; 
but far oftener it results from the utter 
failure of husbands to respect the sensi- 
bilities and the happiness of their wives. 

Before I married I had no suspicion of 
the immense gulf that divides the point 
of view of the man from that of the 
woman. Now it seems to me at times 
as if Frank and I belonged to different 
planets, and his amazement at the way in 
which I look at things is as great as my 
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amazement at the way in which he looks 
at either the same or other things. He 
usually expresses his state of mind in 
ridicule or contempt. I have fallen into 
the habit of expressing mine in silence, 
and in doing everything I can to escape 
arguing and getting what I can by sub- 
terfuge. In argument Frank can always 
beat me. His mind is more alert than 
mine and, in spite of my habit of subter- 
fuge, intellectually far less direct. He 
uses arguments that he knows to be un- 
sound and grossly vmfair. When he 
began to argue by merely growling I gave 
up. That was really too low. If Frank 
were to read these words how he would 
ridicule. He has the masculine notion that 
women never judge things with their 
heads, but with their feelings, and that 
their feelings are constantly misleading 
them. 
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So far as I am a conventional woman 
Frank approves of me. He likes me to 
be well dressed, to appear at fine dinners 
at our own house or at the houses of our 
friends, to be conspicuous in public chari- 
ties, and to do the things that reflect 
credit on rich men^s wives. He is not 
always aware of the effect on me of some 
of these activities. Take, for example, my 
public charities. For a time, like most 
rich women, I contented myself with giv- 
ing subscriptions, which Frank, with a 
wry face, had to pay. Then I began to 
be drawn into active work. I met women 
of ability, some of them rich, others of 
moderate means or even poor. The poor 
ones were generally the serviceable work- 
ers, receiving very little pay, as a rule. 
I found them the most intelligent. The 
things they said, their point of view, 
opened my eyes. Many subjects that I 
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had wholly misunderstood or wondered 
about they had carefully studied, both 
from books and from observation. I soon 
perceived that the philanthropic work I 
took such pride in was, to use a phrase 
often on their lips, " a mere scratch on 
the surface/' They went down to the 
causes of the widespread poverty and 
misery that I was feebly trying, here and 
there, to relieve. Some of those causes 
were exceedingly unflattering to my pride, 
and gave me considerable uneasiness. 
When I tried to talk with Frank about 
them he showed positive anger and told 
me I didn't know what I was talking 
about and that I had borrowed my ideas 
from a lot of silly meddlers and vision- 
aries. " Life is a struggle,*' he said, " and 
the strong win. The weak must go to 
the wall." Perhaps he was right. Most 
people would think so. But the remark 
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somehow cast a cloud over the brightness 
of Frank's success in life and over the 
superiority of our family group. I real- 
ized the suffering that had contributed to 
the making of our social eminence and all 
that sustained it. 

There is a middle-aged Italian woman 
who often comes with her husband and 
their itinerant street-piano to play in front 
of our house. While the husband man- 
ages the street-piano the wife accompanies 
with her tambourine. Then she passes 
around the tambourine and gathers con- 
tributions. I wonder how many women 
will understand me when I say that I 
watch that woman with envy. She shares 
the life of her husband. His work is her 
work. His interests are her interests. 
They live a life in common. Frank and I 
live two lives. He despises my life, and 
because I lead it, because I have to lead 
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it, he looks on me as an inferior being. 
I, on the contrary, long to share his work- 
aday life. I long to have an actual part 
in his vital and stimulating interests. 
Most of all, I long to make his life better, 
more generous, more truly serviceable. 

I suppose that all this sounds like con- 
ceit. Maybe it is conceit; but this word 
does not fully describe it. It is also a 
wholly honest and, I believe, creditable 
aspiration. It expresses the idealism in 
every woman who wishes to be a good 
wife. She has a standard for her hus- 
band which is far higher than the average 
husband has for himself. More than any- 
thing else in the world she would love, 
not to bore or to nag him to live up to 
it, but to live up to it with him, to bear 
with him the temptations and the burdens, 
to give of her strength that his may be 
greater. But I know better than to ex- 
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press any such aspiration to Frank. He 
would laugh and make me feel like a fooL 
The fact is Frank regards me just as 
many men regard their wives, — as un- 
worthy of being his real mate, his confi- 
dant and fellow-worker. I am certain 
that he looks upon himself as my protec- 
tor, my shield. And yet I also believe 
that he is not wholly honest with himself 
in taking the attitude that he hides his 
business affairs from me because he knows 
I should worry or should be unable to 
understand. There is always? of course, 
his sense of superior knowledge and 
power; but there is also the fear of my 
judgment. He knows that many of the 
acts which he justifies to himself he could 
not justify to me. He assures hipiself 
that my severity of judgment is due to 
inexperience and to a foolishly impractical 
vision. In other words, he holds himself, 
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like so many business men, beyond the 
moral law which he was taught as a child, 
which I was taught, and which, before the 
world, we both, directly or indirectly, pro- 
fess to believe in. 

Oh, that moral law ! Many a bitter hour 
has it caused me. Not that I hold myself 
as one who keeps it while others ruthlessly 
break it. I believe that at heart I am no 
better and no worse than my neighbors. 
But I am disgusted with the sham in the 
life that Frank and I lead. I know that, 
before the world, we are pretenders. We 
are shining lights in the community when, 
in reality, we are utterly vmworthy of es- 
teem. The religion we profess we turn 
into a mockery. Every day of our lives 
we violate the fundamental principles of 
Christian living. But if I were to say 
anything of this kind to Frank he would 
be amazed. The truth is he regards re- 
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ligion like all kinds of idealism, as a 
pleasant convention, to be ruthlessly set 
aside when it conflicts with practical 
advantage. 

Occasionally, in desperate moments, I 
wonder if there is any way of escape for 
me. As I grow older such moments, 
happily, do not come so often. I am 
learning to accept. I suppose that many 
women go through the same experience. 
Some women decide that they were mis- 
taken about life and try to adjust them- 
selves to what they consider to be the 
inevitable. I have not yet reached that 
conclusion. I deny that such a life as mine 
is natural or inevitable or right or even jus- 
tifiable. It is simply the result of wrong 
conditions. Some women try to change 
the conditions by way of the divorce court. 
They merely secure, at the cost of dread- 
ful pain, a second brief period of happiness 
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to meet again the same miserable situation. 
Divorce is no solution while men and con- 
ditions remain what they are. And yet I 
rejoice in the increasing number of di- 
vorces. They are calling attention to the 
defects of marriage as marriage now is. 
The clergymen and other social reform- 
ers declare that divorce is an evil. But 
the evil does not lie in divorce ; it lies in the 
relation that makes so many people seek 
divorce. The reformers would have more 
reason to be shocked if they were aware of 
the vast number of women who are dis- 
satisfied with marriage as they know it and 
have not the desire or the courage to seek 
divorce. I, for example, should prefer to 
endure what I now endure than go through 
the horrors of seeking a divorce and of 
being classed as a divorced woman and of 
living without any established and re- 
spected position in the social world. 
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Why is it that at times I am so unhappy ? 
Why don't I make my boy a consolation? 
That boy! He is a dear. But he nearly 
kills me with anxiety. I don't know what 
people mean when they speak of children 
as a comfort. Every day of my life I ask 
myself if I am doing my duty by my boy. 
Frank never worries. He wants the boy to- 
be manly. By manly he means physically, 
mentally and morally tough. I want Tom 
to be, above all things, considerate of other 
people. I have a horror of his being 
mentally or even morally tough. I would 
rather see him mild and gentle than strong 
and brutal. Frank is strong. He wants 
the boy to be just like himself. More than 
anything else in the world I long to keep 
Tom from being like his father. He looks 
like his father and he adores his father 
and, every now and then, he has a trick of 
turning on me with a look and a word that 
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is his father all over again, and that smites 
me to the heart. But I am determined 
that he shall not be like his father. And 
never, never shall I let him take the 
attitude toward me that his father has 
taken. Nor shall I ever take the attitude 
toward him that I have taken toward his 
father. 

What do I mean by these terrible words ? 
Simply this : Frank is like a man living in 
a prison cell. On three sides are stone 
walls. He can look out only in one direc- 
tion. What goes on behind him and on 
either side he cannot know or even imag- 
ine. It is not his fault that he is in prison. 
He does not know that he is in prison. So 
he does not suffer. But by having his 
mind and interests cramped, he cramps all 
those whose lives are bound up in his. 
More than anyone else he cramps me. He 
tries to force me to live in prison with him. 
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The difference is that I long to be free. 
The only way by which I can prevent his 
shutting me up is by lying to him. I lie 
repeatedly, shamelessly. But lie to my 
boy I will not. 

In regard to Tom's future, Frank'and 
I have never had one intimate talk — that 
is, since the boy was a baby. During that 
early period we were like most young 
parents. We shared the most idealistic 
dreams. Tom was not only going to be 
successful and happy, he was going to be 
good, through our efforts to keep him 
from evil and to show him how to live. 
For his sake we suffered the most deli- 
cious terrors; we revelled in the most 
intoxicating hopes. I know cynical hus- 
bands and wives who, after disillusion- 
ment in marriage, look upon this experi- 
ence of ours as a mere phase of the nuptial 
happiness, which is bound to pass, one of 
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the tricks by which nature makes the race 
reproduce. Perhaps they are right; but 
when I accept that view I shall cease to 
wish to live. I believed then that all 
through our life together Frank and I 
would stand side by side, thinking for our. 
boy, planning, renewing our love for each 
other through our love for him. Frank 
accepts the boy as part of the furniture 
of his life, just as he accepts me, and he 
gives Tom just as much concern. If I 
were to try to draw him into a discussion 
of some of Tom's problems he would be- 
come bored and irritable. So I have 
learned to cope with them alone. Often 
I have longed for Frank's help or for the 
help of some man who would understand. 
There is the terrible problem of the out- 
break of sex in a boy. How am I to deal 
with that? In a few years it will be 
staring me in the face, with Frank maybe 
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miles away from me in his consciousness. 
Can I keep him close to me till the time 
comes? Can I talk with him wisely, in 
a way that will really help? Or shall I 
seem to him merely a silly old mother 
who does n't know anything about a boy's 
world? Or shall I perhaps make him 
self-conscious or disgusted with me for 
thinking of those things and having the 
bad taste to discuss them with him ? Boys 
are such queer, unfathomable beings. At 
the thought of my helplessness in this 
matter, of the risk of my being a failure 
in spite of all my efforts to do right, I 
sometimes feel within me an almost un- 
controllable rage. Why are women so at 
the mercy of life and of the men they 
marry? Why are the sexes which are so 
obviously made for each other so hide- 
ously at odds ? No reasoning can convince 
me that Nature has willed it so and that 
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we are placed here to be made the mockery 
of our own folly. Something is wrong, 
not in the natural relation of women and 
men, but in the relation that has been 
developed by education and convention 
and by habit. 

Frank, like many another father, acts 
as if he thought his duty as a father 
ended with his providing suitable mainte- 
nance for his child. With Tom he is ex- 
ceedingly generous. He wants the boy to 
have the best of everything. But as for 
being an influence in Tom's life, or a com- 
panion, such a thought has apparently 
never occurred to him. Later, however, 
that is, when Tom has been formed and 
has become a man, Frank expects his son 
to be his associate and ultimately his part- 
ner. That there should be any sort of 
close personal relation established in the 
meantime has not been taken into account. 
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Frank allows me to give Tom my point 
of view in regard to life, though he con- 
siders that absurd. He seems to take it 
for granted that the normal thing for the 
boy is to live his earlier years under 
feminine control. Then the effect of that 
control will be at once overturned when 
he goes into the world. 

My life with Frank makes me think if 
is the tendency of business to shut men up 
in prison. And the more successful the 
men are, the closer their confinement. Al- 
ready Frank is planning to have Tom share 
his cell. But Tom shan't^ go until I have 
done everything in my power to unfit him 
for business. Like many business men, 
Frank is inclined to sniff at colleges and 
at college graduates. He rather admires 
those technical schools that prepare boys 
for practical life, and he intends to send 
Tom to one. I have no objection, pro- 
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vided that Tom first goes through 
college. 

Now why am I so eager to send Tom to 
college? Because I wish to do everything 
I can to make his mind free. College is 
only one of the many expedients that I 
shall try. Of course, I know there are 
many college graduates who are as nar- 
row-minded as Frank. But they would 
either be narrow anyway or they may have 
been cramped by the circumstances of 
their lives. Already I have begun to train 
Tom to take what I call a human attitude 
toward things and people. I cannot bear 
the thought of his growing up and dwarf- 
ing some woman's life and his own. Frank 
has no notion of what I am doing. But it 
is going to lead to the struggle of our 
existence together, the only real struggle. 
I shall be ready. 
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